FOUR        TALES        BY         ZELIDE

her. She intended to pass out by a little door but,
by ill-luck, found it closed. She retraced her Steps,
trembling. <e Good God! what shall I do if I
find no way out? " she murmured. But only a
low wall barred her way, she climbed over it, she
reached the avenue, she was with her lover, . . .

Let us not trouble ourselves any more about
them!

The following day, when the terrible news was
broken to the Baron, he fell, senseless, to the
ground. On coming to himself, after much time
and many remedies, he mummied in a half axidible
voice, " A newly created nobleman! Oh, my
ancestors I oh, the disgrace! "

It was feared that he would die of chagrin. In
vain did a sensible man who was with him repre-
sent that, at the most, nobility afforded but a pre-
sumption of merit and that when, as in Valain-
court's case, merit was recognized, there was no
need of the presumption; also that no one could
take credit for the merit of someone else and that,
even were that possible, a nobleman would be no
better off than another as the ancestor to whom he
owed his title might easily have been a rogue oi a
fool. . . . This blasphemous discourse was cut
short by a second swoon, even longer than the first.

Indeed it would, I think, have been all over with
the Baron if a very consoling letter had not brought
him back to life. Fate had recompensed him for
the acquisition of an agreeable son-in-law by offer-
ing him the most disagreeable daughter-in-law
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